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SOME BOOKS OF GREECE AND ITALY 
I. — Some Translations of Euripides* 

For the preservation of our literary sanity, a frequent return 
to the Greeks is essential. The writer who neglects them long 
does so at his peril. They alone combine the creative faculty with 
perfect taste. Every literature untouched by their influence is 
incoherent and unequal, mingling great thoughts with puerilities, 
sublimity with bombast, passages of splendid beauty with vast 
tracts of commonplace. In all such, the tares grow up along with 
the wheat. In other writers the critical and the creative impulse 
are rarely united in the same person. Take, for example, Shakes- 
peare, the greatest creative genius of modern times. He has ap- 
parently no capacity for self-criticism. Everything that comes 
into his mind flows forth together in a prodigious stream, 
thoughts the most beautiful and sublime that man has ever ut- 
tered, mingled with false conceits, with trifling fancies, with 
tedious trivialities. Such works were impossible to one breathing 
the air of Hellas. That strangely gifted people, to whom we owe 
all that makes life truly worth living, were dowered with an 
impeccable taste and a capacity for self-criticism that precluded 
such errors. Either they were incapable of wandering off into 
such vagaries — either they saw things only in a sane and perfect 
way, and spoke only as faultless artists, or else when they had 
written a line that was bombastic or expressive of a false conceit, 
they looked at it with the eye of a critic and blotted it out. 
Whether it is due to their naturally artistic mode of expression 
or to their severe self-criticism, the fact remains that they alone 
have produced a perfect literature, where beauty and sublimity are 
restrained within the limits of true art, where the violence of pas- 
sion leads to no distortion and where elevation of tone is con- 
sistently maintained. When others attempt this the result is 
almost sure to be an academic coldness; but with the Greeks it 
was their natural form of utterance. It is not desirable that 
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other races should seek to imitate them too closely. We are not 
gifted as they, and we find it difficult or impossible to breathe 
into their perfect forms the breath of a really vigorous life. But 
they remain the standards of faultless diction and artistic self- 
restraint, to which we must often go back. 

Rut while the necessity of recurring to the great examples 
of Greek literature is perennial, every year the relative number of 
those who can do so in the original diminishes. To acquire a 
mastery of Greek is a severe task, and there are comparatively few 
who have the time or the inclination to devote years to attaining 
proficiency in a dead language so remotely related to our own. 
Therefore, the importance of good translations from the Greek 
continually increases. If we cannot weep with Hecuba in her 
own tongue, it is well that we should do so in our own. And a 
good translation gives us far more of the spirit of the original 
than a painful digging out of its meaning by the use of grammar 
and lexicon, where the labor destroys the pleasure, and the 
glorious words which should be read at a white heat are degraded 
into grammatical exercises. As the number of those who can read 
Greek with sufficient facility really to enjoy it, and to comprehend 
its beauties, is extremely small, we should be thankful to the 
translator who presents the treasures of Greece in a form that we 
can comprehend. 

Of all the Greeks, indeed, of all the ancients, Euripides is the 
most modern. He lacks the divine fire and the lyric splendor of 
^Eschylus ; he is not the serene and perfect artist that we find 
in Sophocles; but he has much that they lack. They stand on 
their lofty pedestals so far away from us, they are so purely 
Greek, the one so lofty, the other so self-poised, that much as 
we may admire them, we feel that between them and us there is 
an abysm that we can never cross. But Euripides is one of us. 
He thinks and feels as do the men of to-day. While his great 
predecessors accepted the religion of their time and devoted their 
talents to its glorification, he doubts and questions, and the ques- 
tions that he asks are those that still call to us vainly for a 
solution. While they try to justify the ways of God to man, 
he is keenly alive to the cruelty of nature and of the gods in their 
dealing with humanity. While they present only heroic passions, 
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he perceives that the deepest, the most elemental, the most im- 
portant of all passions is the love between men and women. 
He is reproached for dragging tragedy from the heights where 
it had dwelt before and bringing it down into the homes of com- 
mon men; and that reproach must be his glory. It was not in 
him to soar with ^Eschylus or to move with the serene and grac- 
ious dignity of Sophocles ; but he walks with us poor denizens of 
earth, he feels our wrongs, he sympathizes with our love, he 
shares our grief. They bid us rise to their height; he shows us 
our hearts as they are. Despite his classic form, he is as realistic 
as Ibsen or Tolstoi, and his outlook upon life is not essentially 
different. Like them, he does not view life calmly from above, 
he plunges into its midst. He does not see the vast upward 
movement of mankind as a whole, the working together for good 
of the many discordant forces. He sees the individual act of 
cruelty and injustice, and he puts to the gods who permit such 
things to be, questions that time has never answered. He deals 
not with heroic types, but with men and women such as we are 
to-day, and his voice is the voice that still cries in our own hearts. 
Hence a good translation of his works is a matter of peculiar 
interest. Many have attempted it, but none has succeeded in 
a way to compare with Professor Murray. When I picked up the 
volumes and saw that they were in rhymed verse, I abandoned 
hope, remembering Pope's dreary, artificial versions of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, that have so belittled the greatest of poets and 
indeed, all Greek literature in the minds of so many English- 
speaking people. But as I read, my distrust gave way to delight 
when I found that the ornate dress was worn with such ease and 
grace that it seemed as natural as prose. Of the accuracy of 
the translations, I do not pretend to speak. The position of the 
translator as professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, 
and the general acceptance of his critical texts of the originals 
should be a sufficient voucher for that. It is as splendid poetic 
dramas in our own tongue that I welcome them. The lan- 
guage is always chaste and classic, as becomes a translation from 
the Greek ; but it is never cold. It is very beautiful and far more 
vivid and intense than any previous version. As we read it, 
Medea, Phaedra, Hippolytus, Hecuba, Electra and the rest are 
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no longer far-off shadowy beings of heroic fable; they are living 
men and women, who feel and suffer as we, and whose doubts and 
fears and anguish we can understand, though couched in exquisite 
verse. Even to those capable of enjoying the original, the 
dramas must be a delight ; and to the countless number to whom 
the Greek text is a sealed book, they are a priceless boon. The 
first volume giving the Hippolytus and the Bacchae contains a 
most illuminating essay on Euripides ; but the second, with the 
Medea, the Trojan Women and the Electra possesses more of 
human interest. Let us hope that Professor Murray may live to 
translate all the plays of his chosen poet. There are still thirteen 
of them waiting impatiently for him to give them an English 
dress. 

II. — Two Histories of Venice* 

Of the making of histories of Venice it is to be hoped there will 
be no end. Save for the histories of Greece and Rome, hers is 
perhaps the most fascinating and the most instructive. There is 
none other that touches life at so many points ; none which com- 
bines so many varied interests. The student of politics finds in 
the development of her strange constitution, where unlimited 
power in the oligarchy was combined with full protection to the 
rights of the people before the law, a subject of which he can 
never tire. The lover of adventure will find in the Venetian 
annals innumerable deeds of heroic daring worthy to be ranked 
with Thermopylae and Salamis, and a continuous ferver of patriot- 
ism unequaled except in Rome and Sparta. He who loves to 
follow the intrigues of diplomacy will discover in the Venetian 
archives the most valuable body of documents in all the world, 
infinite in their scope and variety, and throwing light on every 
event in the history of Europe; for there is nowhere else 
anything to compare with the series of reports which the Venetian 
ambassadors at foreign courts sent home to their government, 
giving the most detailed information about all that was transpir- 

*Molmenti's "History of Venice" translated by Horatio F. Brown (A. 
C. McClurg & Co.)- "A Short History of Venice" by William Roscoe 
Thayer. (Macmillan.) 
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ing in the countries to which they were accredited, with the 
shrewdest estimates of the characters of the public men and the 
most careful observations on the condition of the people and the 
prospects for trade. If we are interested in ecclesiastical history 
and the struggle for religious liberty, it is Venice that taught us 
how a nation might continue good Catholics and yet maintain 
the supremacy of the temporal power and the right to freedom 
of thought and the toleration of other faiths. If we love the arts, 
Venice presents us with glories of architecture, of sculpture, and 
above all, of painting, that are an inexhaustible delight to the 
eye. The legist, too, and the political economist will find in her 
laws, particularly those relating to commerce and navigation much 
worthy of their consideration. 

With so rich a field to glean from, it is not surprising that 
the reapers are many, and that their harvest is usually worth 
while. It is difficult to make a dull book about Venice. No 
matter which of her various aspects one attempts to deal with, 
one can, unless he is an ignoramus or a fool, produce something 
of deep interest to many persons. The city which stood for so 
many centuries as Europe's bulwark against the Ottomite, which 
saved her from subjection to the Moslem by deeds of daring on 
sea and land that must thrill the coldest heart; the city that 
brought to the half-barbaric West, the wealth, the civilization, the 
splendor and the arts of the Orient; the city where riches led to 
no degeneracy, but in whose aristocracy worthy sire gave place 
to worthy son in long succession, and whose proud nobles were 
always ready to sacrifice their own lives and the lives of their 
children on the altar of the republic; the city that produced the 
most gorgeous school of painting that the world has ever seen, 
worthy to stand beside the art of Greece as a national manifes- 
tation ; of such a city we can never weary of reading. From the 
day when the bold spirits who preferred the hard life among the 
marshes to submission to the barbarian conqueror, gathered on 
their wretched sand-banks barely raised above the sea, through 
their long rise to power and greatness and their slow decline, 
the story is one whose every page is full of instruction and de- 
light. Nor was her decay due to any degeneration of her princes 
or people, but merely to the discovery of the Cape route to the 
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Indies, which cut off her commerce with the East, and left her 
stranded upon the shores of time; and it was only this enforced 
idleness that brought corruption to her sons. 

She made her mistakes. While trusting her own nobility and 
people upon the sea and in foreign lands, where they displayed 
a heroism and patriotic devotion almost unparalleled in the annals 
of war, on the Italian mainland she adopted the wretched system 
of mercenaries under hired condottieri which the distrust of their 
subjects on the part of the neighboring despots had rendered uni- 
versal ; and she suffered in consequence. And her whole plan of 
continental aggrandizement was a blunder. It is true that she 
governed her conquered provinces wisely and well, so that they 
grew to love her rule ; but they were always a source of weakness, 
like the French possessions of mediaeval England, or our Phil- 
ippines to-day; territory which she might be called upon to de- 
fend at any moment against overwhelming odds and at great 
disadvantage. But in saving Europe from the Moslem invasion 
she performed a service unequaled in the annals of mankind since 
the days of Marathon and Plataea ; and those subject to her do- 
minion enjoyed a protection for life, property and civil rights 
then seldom known in other lands. 

It is therefore with peculiar pleasure that one takes up a his- 
tory of Venice. No matter what his tastes, he is sure to find 
something to interest him in the record of her glorious achieve- 
ments; and the exploits of her sons are so heroic that we can 
never tire of reading of them as they are recorded by different 
hands in various styles. 

I confess that I had never read Signor Molmenti's History in 
its Italian dress. But I was familiar with him as one most 
learned in the annals of his country, and who had written much 
about Venetian art; and it was with great pleasure that I re- 
ceived the handsome and beautifully illustrated volumes in their 
English translation. But my satisfaction upon reading the first 
two volumes — the only ones that have yet appeared — was far 
from complete. He has no grasp on the subject. You are given 
a mass of details, all interesting in themselves, particularly to 
one fairly familiar with the history of Venice, but which fail to 
make a vital whole. You cannot see the forest for the trees 
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and the underbrush. It is material for history, but it is not his- 
tory. If you know the story already you find much to illustrate 
it; but from this book alone one would get very little concep- 
tion of the subject. To one specially interested in Venetian 
history the book is valuable, but it can never be popular. The 
name of the translator, Mr. Horatio F. Brown, the accomplished 
writer on things Venetian, is a sufficient guaranty of the excel- 
lence of the English version. It has only one fault — the numerous 
extracts from the old chronicles are left in the original. Some 
are in Latin; but the majority are in an ancient Italian, incom- 
prehensible even to those familiar with the modern speech, and 
it is these parts that especially need translation. 

The failure of Signor Molmenti's work to accomplish the true 
purposes of history causes one to turn again to Mr. Thayer's 
book. It is some two years since it appeared ; but it is never too 
late to speak well of a good thing. This is a true history. It 
sees its subject steadily and sees it whole. It is a vigorous and 
masterly presentation of the Venetian story by one who writes 
out of the fullness of knowledge, and with a firm grasp of his 
subject as an entirety. He shows us the growth of Venice as an 
organic development, and he writes of her exploits and her glories 
with fullest sympathy and in a lively and vigorous style that 
gives a sense of reality to it all. Of the short histories of Venice 
it is easily the best, combining narrative skill with sound learn- 
ing. Mr. Thayer is insistent upon the part which Venice played 
in her battle for freedom of religion against the encroachments 
of Rome and exultant over the failure of the last interdict and the 
triumph of the civil authorities under the guidance of Fra Paolo 
Sarpi ; so that his work will not be acceptable to rigid Catholics ; 
and while his appreciation of Venetian art is ardent and as a 
whole just, I cannot share in his preference for the fiery and un- 
certain Tintoretto over the serene and perfect Titian. But on 
the whole he who seeks to understand Venetian history and has 
not time to make of it a special study will find in Mr. Thayer's 
book the most satisfactory single volume upon the subject. If 
he has not read it, he should do so; if he has, he will turn to it 
again with more pleasure and appreciation after reading Signor 
Molmenti's rather incoherent volumes. 
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III. SlGISMONDO MALATESTA* 

Sigismondo Malatesta, tyrant of Rimini, is one of the most 
striking figures of the Italian Renaissance. Cunning as a fox, 
bold, quick and treacherous as a tiger, cruel as a hyena, never 
hesitating to gratify any passion, however base, in any way, 
however atrocious, he was a monster of perverse wickedness. 
Yet he was also a man of charming manners, and an intelligent 
patron of literature and the fine arts, one of the princes most 
active in the revival of learning, whose court was thronged with 
poets and scholars, painters, sculptors and architects, musicians 
and dancers, the home of pleasure and the Muses. And through 
his terrible life there runs like a golden thread his undying love 
for the fair and accomplished Isotta, whom he finally made his 
duchess. And to her he raised the most characteristic monument 
of the Renaissance, the Malatesta Temple, a Christian church 
whose walls are adorned largely with sculptures of the heathen 
gods, and which is dedicated, not to the Mother of Christ, but to 
his own fair mistress. 

When we saw that so accomplished a writer as Mr. Hutton had 
taken up so fascinating a subject, we welcomed his book with en- 
thusiasm. But we were doomed to disappointment. He puts it 
into the form of a contemporary chronicle. He does his work 
marvelously well, writing exactly as the maundering old chron- 
iclers were accustomed to write, so that one can hardly believe 
the work to be modern ; filling his pages with tedious details of 
wars and political intrigues, as the old chroniclers were in the 
habit of doing; but it presents no vital picture of Sigismondo or 
his times. He who really wants to know something about the 
famous tyrant of Rimini will learn more from the article on that 
city in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, by the able hand of Professor 
Pasquale Villari, than from all this volume. It is unfortunate 
that so capable a man as Mr. Hutton should have devoted him- 
self to this curious experiment, when he might have given us 
the vivid, life-like picture of this strange being that is still lacking 
in English. G. B. Rose. 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 

*Sigismondo Malatesta. By Edward Hutton. E. P. Dutton & Co. 



